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of the House, though in taking offence in this way they
forgot the badness of his sight in later years, but the
young men at Oxford and Cambridge found him a
most delightful companion. On such occasions there
was nothing in the least formal about him, and he was
always the centre of a group of eager, almost impor-
tunate, questioners, whose curiosity he was only too
delighted to satisfy. It was, too, in order that the
younger men might have a chance of promotion that
he refused to accept office in the second National
Government. His brother, the present Prime Minister,
has never had either the time or the inclination to
become what is known as "a social figure'5, but his
interest in youth is just as great; he has done much for
the younger generation, and has not merely contented
himself with telling them that they have the world at
their feet. Only a few months ago, when he was
recovering from a severe attack of gout, he came to a
dinner of young Oxford men, and stayed until after
eleven answering their criticisms of his policy, as if he
had been their contemporary. It was he who, as
Minister of Health, first advanced the pleas and plans
of the enthusiasts for physical fitness to the status of an
officially approved policy, and his appeal at the annual
conference of the Conservative Party at Margate in
1936 for better physical education was wholly in the
Chamberlain tradition. It would decidedly have met
with the cordial approbation of his father.

It is often urged against Sir Austen that in his later
days he forsook the Imperialist traditions of his family
in favour of a closer connection between Great Britain
and the mainland of Europe, but to adopt this stand-
point is to look at the year 1924 from the angle of to-
day. It is arguable that he was wrong in basing British